232                  THE WILL, OR  OPTATIVE POWER.
there is an act of a special, of a peculiar kind, different in toto, as the consciousness testifies, from the action of matter, different from the exercises of understanding, of the conscience, or the emotions.
As will takes the form of adoption, so it may also manifest itself in rejection ; we scorn the proposal to tell a falsehood. Indeed, in all cases in which there are two or more ways before us, we exercise both choice and rejection; in choosing the one we virtually set aside the other, at least in comparison with the one preferred.
It is of special moment to distinguish the will from other principles of man's nature, particularly from the emotion with which ifc is often combined and with which it is apt to be confounded. We have shown that in all emotion there is excitement, with attachment or repugnance ; we look with complacency or displacency on the object of which we have an idea. But in will there is something more, something more decisive: we accept the object or event, or we put it away from us. When we see a fine picture, we cannot but admire it: this is emotion. But we covet it, knowing it to belong to another, and we would appropriate it except for fear of exposure: then we have a wish regarding it, and it is evil.
Ethical writers, in order to save morality, have found it necessary to draw distinctions of some sort in regard to the will. They often distinguish between desire and volition, declaring that there is nothing good or evil in desire, while there may be in volition. A man, they say, may not be responsible for his desires, which may often be independent of his will and even contrary to it. He may be said to be praiseworthy or blameworthy when his desires come forth in acts. Now, without affirming that there is no such distinction, or that it is unimportant, I do not regard it as the essential one in the matter of